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gy and disagreeable though they be, they 
nevertheless, methinks, so many w aving and 
floating banners, that attest the combined 
merits of Arkwright and of Watt. 

Now, although we have been giving you 
this imperfect account of these eminent per- 


sons, you must not imagine that in order to} 


be truly useful, and even in the highest sense 


Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three great, any of you must become a Franklin or 


months, if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents ; | a Ferguson, an Arkwright or a Watt. 
te any part of the United States, for three menths, if | greatness consists not in such distinection—in | 


paid in advance, six and a-half cents, 





From the Leisure Ileur. 
The Lessons of Biography. 
A LECTURE FOR WORKING MEN, 
(Concluded from page 161.) 
It would be tedious here to trace the steps 


by which Watt proceeded towards his great | 


discovery. But it is very useful to remark 
the patience with which he prosecuted his ob- 
ject; how he contended with its difficulties 
and by the fertility of his invention, gradually 
overcame them; ingenuity that found out 


remedies for all the defects that occurred in| 


the apparatus he was constructing—defects in 
the cylinder, the piston and other parts of the 


machine, and difficulties in the management | 


of the air, the moisture, and the proper con- 
densation of the steam. All was at last, how- 
ever, conquered by promptitude, skill, and 
inexhaustible perseverance; he and a partner 
whom he assumed were established as the ex- 
clusive makers of steam-engines, and Watt 
was acknowledged to be the greatest mechani- 
cian of the age, 

How imperishable is true greatness ! 
can tell, who does not experience every day of 
his life the value and importance of this great 
invention? Following as it did the introduc- 
tion of Arkwright’s loom, what an impulse 
was given by it to the manufacturing resources 


of the country in a variety of ways, and to/ to his talents as an engineer, is the suspension 


the progress and happiness of social life! 
What is all this burring, stunning noise 
that assails and oppresses one’s ears, as he 


passes within the threshold of the factory? It| ford had unquestionably a very comprehen- | 


seems as if it were the voice of many trum- 
pets sounding forth the fame of the constructor 
of the power-loom! What are those tall 
chimneys that surmount the buildings of the 
factory, or may now be seen at almost every 
farm-steading in the country? Or those dark 
funnels that stand upright on the decks of the 
multitude of ships in our harbours or at sea? 
Each one of them is, as it were, a monumen- 
tal pillar to the genius of the author of the 
steam-engine! And every traveller is his 
silent eulogist. And these columns of smoke 
that in cities like Manchester or Glasgow, ob- 
scure the atmosphere—what are they ? ? Din- 


making grand discoveries, or being set upon 


the pedestals or pinnacles of the world. Be- | 


lieve us, it is not really so, 
We shall next present to you the portraits 


|of two distinguished men in a different walk 


of life—a new beat in the great field of im- 
provement, 

One day there was born at Westerkirk, 
near Langholm, a boy whose father survived 
his child's birth but a short period, who re- 
ceived the name of Thomas Telford. He was 
originally a stone-mason, and became some- 
what celebrated for the neatness with which 
he carved the lettering of the epitaphs on the 
churchyard monuments. He employed all 
his leisure hours in reading books by the fire- 
side, At the close of his apprenticeship, he 
came to Edinburgh, studied architecture, and 
obtained employment. When he was 25 


| years of age, he repaired to London, under 


|of their history. 


Who | 





the patronage of Sir William Pultney, and of 
the Malcoms of Burnfoot—the family of the 
four knights of Eskdale, as they have been 
called—a very remarkable family, as we could 
show you had we but time to detail somewhat 
Under this patronage Mr. 
Telford obtained employment from Govern- 
ment as Superintendent of the works at the 
Plymouth dockyard. He was afterwards en- 
trusted with the construction of the roads in 
the Highlands, and with the. formation of the 
Caledonian canal, But the greatest monument 


bridge across the Menai Straits, in Wales, an 
examination of which must strike all those 
who see it with wonder and delight. Mr. Tel- 


sive mind, and conceived everything on a' 


large and grand scale, But withal, he was a 


True | 


humble and unpretending person, and remark- | 


able for the encouragement which he gave to 
all young men of merit who came within his 
reach, and the kindness he showed to some 
poor relations, of which we have heard some 
interesting private anecdotes, 

We shall mention only two other things as 
to this distinguished man: he was most re- 
markable for punctuality in everything, keep- 
ing time always to a very moment; and he 
was also of a very anxious disposition. 


y are | bridge was finished, the last nail having been 


driven, and the first trial of the safety and 
sufficiency of the bridge being about to be 
| made, Telford was not to be found! He was 
discovered at last by those who came to tell 
|him of the success of his great work, in his 
chamber, in a state of great excitement, and 
praying that God would forbid that all his 
| labour should come to nought. 

Great is the change that in these times has 
been wrought in the use of words! It was 
| formerly perhaps a little pedantic to say of a 
man who was fond of roaming in foreign 
countries, or of a boy who could not fora 
'single minute rest in his seat, that he had a 
locomotive propensity ! The word was, how- 
|ever, sometimes thus used; but the adjective 
has now passed into a substantive, and has 
come to signify a railway engine! A man 
now goes off in a morning ‘from E dinburgh, to 
attend a meeting in the city of York, and re- 
turns to his wife and children in the evening ; 
or he goes forward to London at the distance 
of 400 miles, within the space of twelve hours; 
and all this in virtue of the power of a loco- 
motive! Thus the serious undertaking of a 
life, as it was once considered, has become the 
mere pastime of a day ! and how is this? 

A plain labouring man, but early distin- 
guished for industry and sobriety, for steadi- 
ness, honesty, and untiring zeal for the inter- 
ests of his employers, is on the watch for 
improvements. He is cultivating habits of 
patient observation, and drawing thence the 
elements of progress. He becomes a coal- 
worker and a brakesman, and at the age of 
25 a mechanical engineer, understanding tho- 
roughly at once both the nature and the value 
of Watt’s great discovery. A mind self- 
trained and tutored to seek after truth, by 
studying the laws of nature, which, in other 
words, are but the ever sure and stable eco- 
nomy of the God of nature—such a mind 
acquiring confidence in these laws, constructs 
in the form of an iron‘engine propelled by 
steam, a substitute for the strength of horses 





in drawing wagons, 


‘The machine moves at first at the rate of 
about six miles an hour, and men wonder at 
the invention. Yet no one save a dreamy 
enthusiast, ever thought that its motion could 
be augmented to six or eight times that degree of 
speed. But when a continuous line of wrought 
iron railway is provided, with all its various 
| appliances, the thing becomes practicable, and 
it is done! And both of these achievements 
were accomplished by the genius and perse- 
verance of George Stephenson, whose life was 
| closed but little more than two years ago, 

To him we owe as first exhibited in the 


We | year 1833, on the Liverpool and Manchester 


have heard it mentioned that when the Menai| line, the joint perfection of the engine and the 
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an invention which has created a new| 


rail; 

era in the history of the world, uniting by 
means of rapid and cheap communication, 
those who had lived far apart, opening up 


fresh branches of human industry, as well as | 
increasing to a prodigious extent the produc- | 
tive wealth of the country, and new sources | 
of social intercouse and enjoyment. Inve n-| 
tion has sometimes been said to be a battle] 
with the world—a contest with the natural 
scepticism of men, And he alone who, well- 
disciplined in early life and trained to habits 
of patient observation, has courage and con- 
stancy to maintain the fight, will become con- 
queror in the end, 





A New Town in Liberia has been laid out | 
by the agent of the New York Agricultural | 
Association, for a society of coloured persons 
who purpose emigrating thither. ‘The site is 
on the bank of the St. Paul river, about two! 
miles from the town of Millsburg. ‘This loca-| 
tion is said to be beautiful and the soil very | 
good. Six hundred acres of land were grant- 
ed to the Association by the Government of| 
Liberia, and the tract has been laid out into | 
ten acre lots, partly cleared, and five houses | 
have been built, besides four others which are 
nearly completed. 


For ** The Friend.” 


PHONETICS. 
(Concluded from page 166.) 

During the year 1837, Isaac Pitman, of 
Bath, England, devoted his attention to im- 
proving the system of stenography. In the 
course of his experiments, he tried a separate 
character for each of our elementary sounds, 
and the result was, the system of phonography 
that has now come into general use in this 
country, for reporting, and is to a consider- 
able extent adopted for correspondence, &c. 
The success which attended the application of 
this principle, induced the inventor to think of 
applying it to the spelling in books. The 
analysis of the language had, been made, and 
it only remained to agree upon suitable cha- 
racters to represent its elements. In devising } 
these characters, the primary object was to| 
make the appearance of the new spelling in| 
print, agree with that of the old as nearly 
as possible. It was observed that our present 
vowels, when employed singly, have common- 
ly the short sounds, as in cat, met, fit, pot, 
tub, &c. Hence, restricting these letters to 
those short sounds, it became necessary to 
adopt new characters, or duplicate forms of 
the present vowels, to represent the full vowels | 
and dipthongs. ‘The Romanic consonants re- 
presenting simple sounds are retained as for- 
merly, Such as were used variously, have 
been restricted to one sound alone. New let- 
ters were devised for those sounds, which are 
now represented by two or more characters. 
Nearly all the new letters are either obsolete 
forms or modifications of the old characters of 
nearly allied purport, so that the change in 
appearance which this adoption of 40 charac: 
ters makes in a book, is not so great as might 





: : : t 
alphabet contains 12 vowels, 4 dipthongs, and { 
Every letter has a distinct 


24 consonants, 
sound, and is invat iably used to represent that 
sound. Hence the spelling of a word indi- 
cates its sound with unerring certainty. On 
the other hand, the pronunciation of a word 
being known, the pupil is at no loss to deter- 
mine its phonetic spelling. Spelling here be- 
comes an act not of memory, but of judgment ; 


| and were we content to adopt this system, the 
| whole task of learning orthography—now re- 


quiring months and years of study—would be 
done away. But we will not be so heretical, 
as to talk of setting aside at once our time- 
honoured hierogly phics. 
may discuss that point. 


We will return to the application of this | 


improvement to our present wants. We will 
endeavour to show that it will supply an 
agency in the cause of education that is sadly 
ineeded, and that while it will injure no one, | 
its benefits to thousands now living and to) 
generations to come, would be immense, 
From the cover of some of Pitman’s instruc- | 


| tion books, we take the following: 


‘To Jearn to read and spell on the present 
plan, occupies at the very lowest calculation 
| from three to five years of the life of a la- 
| bouring man’s child ;—with many children of 
educated parents the result is not obtained in | 
a shorter period of time, 


up unable to read and write. 


* On the Phonetic plan every mother will | 
be competent to instruct her children how to 
read in the course of a few hours, extending 
over a month or two, at any convenient time 
Chil- 
dren will thus be sent to school able to read, 


between the ages of four and six years. 


and therefore capable of receiving instruction 
in the various branches of knowledge ; where- 


as at present the whole period of school going 
with a large majority of the children who 
attend our National and British Schools, is 


absorbed in futile attempts to master the ele- 
mentary arts of reading and spelling, 
dren who are taught to read on the phonetic 


plan, gradually and insensibly, and often 
without any particular instruction, find them- 
selves able to read books printed in the com- 
Many prools of this fact are 


mon spelling. 
recorded in the § Phonetical Journal.’ 


s . 
Future generations | 


The labouring por- 
tion of our (English) population, cannotthrough 
poverty, give their children so lengthened a 
period of schooling ;—consequently they grow 


Chil- 


proved by the following statistics of adults 
from the same source :—Of those who were 
married the same ye ar, one man out of three, 
‘and one woman out of two, signed the mar- 
riage register with marks! 

| On these grounds we feel that we have 
jevery reason that could be desired for asking 
jall who are interested in the education of the 
| labouring portion of the community to patron- 
|¢ze, and the conductors of elementary schools 
to adopt, the phonetic system of re¢ vding, asa 
stepping-stone to the acquisiiion of reading 
| books printed in the common spelling. They 
|are not called upon to consider whether the 
new shall displace the old orthography. It 
will be for the grandchildren of the present 
adult generation to decide that question. A 
| tolerable supply of phonetic literature already 
exists and is steadily increasing.’ 

The foregoing extract exhibits in a striking 
light the necessity for some improved facilities 
lor learning to the lower classes in England. 
| Phonetic spelling would, it is believed, place 
the acquisition of reading and writing within 
the reach of all. 
those arts, but such proficiency as would make 
their practice both easy and profitable. 

‘The same extent of literary destitution does 
not exist in our land. Children here are not 
|obliged to work in factories from infancy for 
the means of subsistence, schools are scatter- 
ed abroad, and parents are invited to send, in 
many States free of charge. 

But notwithstanding these seeming advan- 
tages, what is the state of learning among us? 
Years are wasted at our country schools in 
doing what should have been the work of but 
as many months. In numerous cases, all the 
time spent at books is spent to no purpose ; 
for as no facility is gained in the use of letters, 
the little that has been learned falls to the 
ground, 


The Friend.” 


Review of the Weather for First Month, 1853. 


For** 


The temperature of the First month was 
very variable, and many sudden changes oc- 
curred during the month. In the early part 
jof it, nearly a week of fine, mild, spring-like 
days, made us almost ready to conclude that 
Winter was going to pass away without any 
very cold weather. But this period of fine 
weather was suddenly succeeded by a severe 





** It is considered by those who have inves-|storm of hail and snow, folluwed by a few 
tigated the subject, that the lamentable desti-|days of intensely cold weather: after this the 


tution of education in this country, is in con-|temperature gradually moderated ; 


sequence of the imperfection of the Romanic 
alphabet, and the difficult and inconsistent 


a rapid 
thaw and rain then set in, which carried away 
all the snow and left the ground bare; after 


style of our orthography. The extent of this| this it again became very cold for a few days, 


destitution may be seen in the following sum- 
mary from the Registrar General’s returns 
for 1846:—The population of England and 


Wales is in round numbers 16,000,000: of|cloudy; and six rainy or some snow, 


these 5,000,000 cannot read, and 8,000,000 
cannot write ! 


Children under six years of 


From this time till the eud of the month 
gradually moderated, ‘I'wenty days are re- 
corded as being clear or nearly so; five as 
The 
prevailing wind was from the N. W. 

During the first period of cold weather al- 


Not a mere smattering of 





be expected. 


‘Thus arranged, our phonetic 


age that are included in these numbers, may be | luded to, ice four or five inches in thickness 
set off against those who are reported as being | was formed upon the mill-ponds and streams, 
able to read or write, but who, in consequence | and for a few days, those having ice-houes to 
of the difficulty they experience in the exer-| fill, were actively engayed in harvesting this 
cise, seldom take a book or pen into their] useful and now almost indispensable commo- 


hands. ‘That this calculation is correct, is|dity, for summer use. Almost every farmer 
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now has his ice-house, and is anxious to have | 
it well filled in proper season, as he is to store | 
his grain safely ia his barn ;—in most instances | 
they have been successful. But the larger 
ice-houses intended for supplying the city will | 
not be well filled unless we should have more 
cold weather, 

An interesting fact in natural history, which 
has some connection with our present subject, | 
was observed by several members of this in- | 
stitution during the month, and being some- | 
what remarkable in its character, we will | 
mention it for the benefit of the curious. 
The spout of one of the pipes for conduct- 
ing rain-water from the roof of the build- 
ing had become filled with ice; this being 
withdrawn by accident, a common house-fly 
(Musca Domestica) was discovered entirely 
embedded in the solid ice. Upon being placed | 
beneath a warm stove, the ice was gradually | 
melted from the fly, which was then placed 


THE FRIEND. 


meter was observed during the day and fol- 
lowing night. At sunrise on the 24th, the 
barometer stood at 28.48 inches—more than 
one inch below the usual average for this lati- 
tude, and nearly half an inch lower than at 
any time during the previous year. This in- 
dicated a storm of wind, which, however, did | 
not come for nearly two days; the barometer | 
in the meantime rose slowly. The 24th and 
25th were dull days—a little snow falling on 





leach. In the afternoon and evening of the 


latter, several snow squalls of a few minutes 
duration, some of them attended with violent 
wind, showed that the barometer had not been 
altogether at fault. 26th. A high wind all 
day, and heavy snow squall at 11 a. m., dur- 
ing which time the barometer rose rapidly, 
proved that its warning was entirely correct, 
though given so long before, 27th and 28th. 
Very cold days. 

The average temperature for the month was | 
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last year. Range of the thermometer from 6° 
to 59°, or 53°. The amount of rain and melt- 
ed snow was 1.532 inches—of snow 24 inches, 
The amount of rain and melted snow for the 
corresponding month last year, was 2.26 inches 
—of snow 16$ inches, 





A. 


West-town B. S., Second mo. Ist, 1853. 


Notr.—aAt the commencement of the present year 
a change was made in the manner and time of tak- 
ing the observations on temperature, and the height 
of barometer, Heretofore the temperature was noted 
at sunrise and 2 p.m., the former being considered 
the coldest, and the latter the warmest, for the day. 
Now, by means of a Rutherford’s self-registering 
thermometer, the Aighest and lowest points during 
every twenty-four hours are obtained by making 
one observation, and adjusting the instrument at 10 
p.m. The mean average temperature for the month 
taken in this way, was found to differ but one thir- 


\ty-first part of a degree from that obtained in the 


usual way, though the mean for each day often dif- 
fered 2 or 3 degrees. The mean height of the baro- 


on a slip of paper and allowed to remain in a| 31°—about 5$° warmer than the First month | meter is now given from sunrise to 10 P. m. 


warm situation fora few minutes ; presently a 
slight motion was noticed in one leg, then a 
wing was slowly stretched out and expanded, 
and soon the little insect exhibited all signs of 
returning life, and began to crawl about and 
enjoy the change it was undergoing with much 
apparent satisfaction! ‘The account we re- 
cently had in “ ‘The Friend,” of the resuscita- 
tion of frozen fish, was quite remarkable ; but 
when we consider that water is their native 
element, and that they were frozen too quick- 
ly to suffer from the absence of it, it loses | 
somewhat of its novelty. But we would 
scarcely believe that a little fly, which we are 
apt to look upon with contempt, was capable 
of being both drowned and frozen without suf- 
fering death! Surely the example before us 
is but another instance of the kindness and 
goodness of the Creator, that everywhere ex- 
hibit themselves, in thus making provision for 
his humblest creatures, by which they are en- 
abled to withstand all severe accidents to 
which they are liable, and from which they 
cannot protect themselves as can man, to a 
great extent, by his reasoning faculties. The | 
fly in question had doubtless entered the torpid | 
state previous to its becoming embedded in the | 
ice, and while in the ice suffered nothing from | 
the changes going on around it, as those 
changes did not interfere with its organic | 
structure, or actually destroy its substance. | 

The 1st day of the month commenced very | 
dull and rainy, but in the afternoon the wind | 
changed to N. W., and it cleared off pretty | 
cool. The 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th, were un- | 
usually mild and fine days for the season. | 
Alth, Very fogey in the morning; afternoon 
cloudy, 12th, A severe storm of hail and 
snow from the N. E, all the day. This 
storm was very general throughout the United 
States, and was more severe to the North and 
West than here;—in many places snow 
or hail fell to the depth of two or three 
feet, while here it was only as many inches: 
but being succeeded by cold, it made} 
some sleighing for a few days. 16th. Very 
cold with high wind, 17th. and 18th, Very | 
cold. 22d. Moderating rapidly, 23d. Com-| 
menced raining early; towards noon became 
leggy, A remarkable depression of the baro- 
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Circumstances of the weather for 
First month, 1853. 








1 | 31 | 51 | 41 | 29.32 3 | Rainy—partly clear. 

2 | 27 6 313, 29.60 1 | Clear—overcast. 

3 | 28 | 42 | 35 | 29.43 1 | Cloudy. 

4 | 25 | 36 | 303) 29.37 3| Do. clear. 

5 | 21 | 37 | 29 | 29. 2 | Entirely clear. 

6 | 20 | 43 | 313] 29. | ‘ 2 | Overcast—clear. 

7 | 29 | 54 | 414) 29.55] N. 2 | Clear and tine—spring-like. 
8 | 30 | 57 | 434) 29.68| S.S.1 1 Do. do. 
9 | 32 | 59 | 453) 29.60] W. 2 Do. do. 
10 | 30 | 54 | 42 | 29.70) S. S. W. ] Do. do. 
11 | 31 | 50 | 403! 29.64] S. 1 | Foggy—overcast. 

12 | 27 | 43 | 35 | 29.56] E.N. E. 3 | Cloudy—hail and snow. 
13 | 24 | 30 | 27 | 29.58] N.N. EB. 2| Do. fine snow. 

14 | 25 | 3 | 293 29.60} N. ] Do. 

15 | 28 | 38 | 33 | 29.50) N. W. 2 Do. 

16 | 8 | 34 | 21 | 29.48] N. W. 5 | Clear and very cold. 

7 7 | 23 | 15 | 29.48] N. W. 2 Do. do. 

18 | 15 | 30 | 223) 29.45! N.N. W. 2} Do. and cold. 

19 | 19 | 31 | 25 | 29.60] N. W. 3 | Cloudy—clear. 

20 | 21/3 29.50; N. W. 2 | Clear—some clouds. 

21 | 24 | 41 29.50) N. N. W. 1 | Clear and fine. 

22 | 24 | 39 29.36/ S. 1 | Overcast—thawing fast. 
23 | 33 | 37 28.71} N. N. E. 2 | Rain—foggy and dull. 
24 | 32 | 36 28.68; S. W.to N. W. 2 Drizzly—snowy—damp. 
25 | 25 | 33 | 22.05' S. W. to N. W. 3 Clear—cloudy—snow squalls. 
26 | 10 | 28 | 29.64| N. W. 1 | Do. snow squalls—clear. 
27 6 | 23 30.08 | N. W. 1} Do. and fine. 

28 8 | 30 30.12! N. ] Do. do. 
29 | 14 | 40 29.73] S. W. 2) Do. hazy. 
30 | 27 | 47 29.40) N. W. 3 | Ilazy—some clouds. 
31 | 28 | 41 29.57; N. W.toS. W. 





2 | Clear and fine. 


—<_ 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


JOUN PARKER. 


(Coatinuation of ‘Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 164.) 


After the separation between Friends and 
the Hicksites had been effected in most parts 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, the two bodies | 
still continued to meet together for worship. 
It was so in the old meeting-house at Birming- 
ham. ‘To this meeting John Parker went one 
day, and being concerned to address those 
assembled, many of whom he was well as- 


sured by the unerring Witness for Truth, were 
more in show than in substance, more in pro- 
fession than possession, he rose with these 
words, “ Ye’re a tidy, clean looking people, 
and cleanliness is near allied to godliness.” 
With this for a text he was led in a very re- 
markably close and searching line of minis- 
try. How could it be otherwise, when divers 
of those addressed were open advocates of the 
doctrines of Unitarianism or the supporters of 
those who were. John Parker knew that 
where faith in Jesus Christ as the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sin of the world, is 
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departed from, all profession of being led and | 


guided by the Spirit of Truth, is either fanati- 
cal delusion, or crafty ae 


all exist, where the operations of the Holy 


Spirit which alone can give vitality to these | 


outside observances are not submitted to. 
We have said that in the Western Quar- 


terly Meeting were many prepared for advo- | 


cating the new doctrines, by having become 
tinctured by the views of Paine, yet through 
misrepresentation, many not so affected were 
led off. Individuals warmly interested in some 
of the principal promulgators of the new views, 
were too much blinded by their partialities, 
rightly to detect the errors held forth by them. 
Doubtless the same thing occurred in every 
part of the Society of Friends where the dis- 
organizing, sceptical, separating spirit was at 
work. Infidelity paved the way for the de- 
parture of many, and misrepresentation wi- 
dened it, Yet sometimes Friends were agree- 
ably disappointed, in finding more preserved 
in places than they expected, and sometimes 
the too open exposition of unsound sentiments 
by the leaders of the Separation, drove back 
from them honest-hearted Friends, who were 
about through ignorance to link themselves 
with them. An instance of this kind, nar- 
rated by our friend Christopher Healy, and 


confirmed by Zeno Carpenter, is worthy of 


preservation. 

At the Yearly Meeting in New York, in 
1828, after the Separation had been effected, 
Friends of that meeting appointed a Commit- 
tee to visit the subordinate meetings, to 
strengthen the hands of the faithful few who 
remained in them. Christopher was soon 
afterwards attending meetings within the limits 
of that Yearly Meeting, and reached the house 
of a Friend at Bridgewater the day before that 
on which the Monthly Meeting was held there. 
He found the Friend very much cast down in 
mind, his faith being at a low ebb. He told 
Christopher that the Yearly Mecting’s Com- 
mittee would be at the Monthly Meeting, and 
that of course a separation must take place, 
when he expected only Zeno Carpenter, him- 
self and two others, would remain 


up their cases and disown them directly. 
Christopher knew that to look on the dark 
side of things was a constitutional failing in 
his friend, so he answered to this effect: 
knew thee of old in Connecticut, and thou 
wast always livingin the cellar, It is a cold, 
damp, nasty place, and will give thee thy 
death of cold if thou don’t get out of it. | 
don’t want thee to get into the garrct either, 
but to live in the house.” 

At this meeting the body of the members 
were sadly unacquainted with the causes 
which had led to the Separation, which was 
then spreading throughout most of the Yearly 
Meetings on the continent. They had been 
informed that no doctrinal difference was at 
the bottom of it, but only some personal dis- 
pute between the elders of Philadelphia and 
Elias Hicks. As the account of the dispute 
was given to them by the friends of Elias, 
they were disposed to think wrong had been 
done him, and were prepared to. give their 


1 


Plain | 
clothes, plain speech, plain habits of life, may | 


strength to his cause, 
their situation when they went to meeting the 
next day. 

When Christopher 


entered the 


| 
Such appeared to be 


publicly accused some of the leaders of that 
class with having deceived them. ‘They said, 


| You told us there was no diflerence between 


| 
meeting- 


| house, he saw H. J., (an aged and noted ad- | 





with |’ 
Friends, and then the Hicksites would take | 





vocate of Elias Hicks,) sitting at the head of 
the gallery, and he took his seat below him. 
Several members of the Yearly Meeting’s| 
Committee were also there, and one of them, | 
a female, was soon on her feet. Christopher 
was somewhat startled and distressed at this, 
thinking as he said when he related it, ¢ that | 
it was not day yet.’ 
ceeded, he found that a good measure of life 


and light attended the communication, and he| the demonstration of the Spirit and power, on 


had to acknowledge she ‘had seen the sun’) 


before him. After a time he ‘saw the sun 
too,’ and he was brought under the necessary 
exercise which prepared him to stand on his 
feet. Soon after she sat down, Christopher 
believed it right for him to lay open the faith 
of the Society of Friends, and to contrast it 
with that publicly preached by Elias Hicks 
and his followers. The letter of George Fox 
to the Governor of Barbadoes being brought 
to his mind, he repeated it, and then observed 
that this contained the doctrine of Friends, 
but that the Hicksites did not believe that their 
Saviour was crucified without the gates of 
Jerusalem, 

The meeting-house was very much throng- 
ed, for throughout the whole neighbourhood it 
was known that a separation would be likely 
to take place that day, and people of all per- 
suasions came to see what would take place, 
and appeared to listen with interest to what 
was delivered. When Christopher sat down, 
his next neighbour H. J. arose. He was very 
deaf, and commenced by saying that he had 
not heard one word that had been said, but 
that he had felt a weight of darkness, (no 
wonder Christopher said, in relating it, for it 
was in himself,) and he wished all present to 
know, that his Saviour was never crucified 
without the gates of Jerusalem. In this part 
of his discourse he repeated nearly the very 
words which had been used in describing the 
faith of the party he was there to support. 


tion by one of the leaders among the Hick- 


members of that meeting. When they were 


ready to proceed to business, the minute of} ers to forsake their sins and to flee for their 


the appointment of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee was presented to the meeting. The 


question was thus raised, shall the Committee | 


be recognized? If this were done, it would 
at once show that the Monthly Meeting in- 


tended to continue a meeting of Friends, and | 


to reject the Hicksites, When the question 


came before them, there was so great an ex- | 


pression of unity with this course, that the 
clerk, who was himself a Hicksite, said it was 
obviously the judgment of the meeting to re- 
cognize them, but that he could not make a 
minute to that effect, for he did not approve of 
it. He however on being requested to leave 
the table, quietly did so, and the meeting ap- 
pointed Zeno Carpenter clerk, During the 
discussion of the matter, some of those who 
had been prepared belore the meeting to ac- 
knowledge the supporters of Elias Hicks, 


However, as she pro-| 


I'he expose by Christopher, and its confirma- | 





outward cheerfulness, 
sites, produced a powerful effect upon the| 





the two parties, except a matter with Elias 
Hicks and the Philadelphia elders,—but now 
one of your own preachers, publicly avows 
his infidelity.” The result of the development 
in this meeting was that nearly all the mem. 
bers remained with Friends, 

John Parker continued labouring faithfully 
in his gift, and cheering his neighbours by his 
animated manners, and kind interest in their 
welfare. One day having been favoured to 
preach the Gospel with an unusual degree of 


leaving the door of Kennet meeting-house, he 
as was frequently the case with him under 


|such circumstances, appeared very cheerful, 


shaking hands with and addressing some 
pleasant remark to each person as he passed 
along. One of his sober neighbours, not a 
Friend, who had been at meeting that morn- 
ing, stood a little back from the crowd with 
much solemn gravity expressed in his coun- 
tenance, viewing John’s cheerfifl progress 
among his Friends. When John reached the 
spot where he stood, the neighbour taking his 
offered hand, said, “« Mr, Parker, I do marvel 
how you can be so lively and pleasant, imme- 
diately after having been so favoured as you 
have been this morning, whilst engaged in the 
solemn and awful work of the ministry.” 
After a short pause, John said, “1 find I can 
raise a variety of crops, and keep different 
kinds of animals on my small farm, by keep- 
ing good strong fences between the different 
fields, so as to confine everything to its pro- 
per place.” ‘I see,” answered his neighbour, 
** that much depends upon good strong fences 
to keep everything in its proper place, and 
that there is in fact but a step from one field 
of labour to another.” 

It is probable that neither John Parker nor 
his neighbour were hurt by this little colloquy. 
The religion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ is not a gloomy one, and those who 
have felt their blessed Master’s presence crown- 
ing their labours in his cause, have the privi- 
lege of feeling inward peace and manilesting 
Although mirth-rais- 
ing remarks would be out of place in a minister 
of the Gospel when pleading with his hear- 


lives to the only place of safety, Jesus Christ, 
yet there is no necessary discrepancy between 
sprightly pleasantry, and serious, soul-saving 
piety. 

In the winter of 1828-29, John Parker had 
a severe attack of catarrh, and never seemed 
fully to recover from its eflects. During the 
time he was most afflicted by this disease, he 
was absent from his meeting but one day, 
being there when many a younger person 
afllicted as he was, would have esteemed 
themselves excused from attending, But he 
loved to be at the religious assemblies of his 
Friends, and in social worship to wait upon 
the Lord for a renewal of spiritual strength. 
When he grew somewhat better, he paid a 
visit :o his Friends in Philadelphia and in New 
Jersey, and was often engaged in public min- 
istry in the meetings which he attended as 
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they came in course. He appeared lively in 
the exercise of his gift, and it was animating 
to behold this aged warrior of the cross, now 
evidently failing in bodily powers, so green 
and vigorous in the spiritual life. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.”’ 


DRESS—EVIL COMPANY. 


The following letter written by Samuel Fo- 
thergill to a young Friend, may meet with 
readers to whom the counsel and wholesome 
sentiments of such a man are applicable and 
should administer warning. We cannot look 
upon him as a person of narrow mind, or un- 
refined feelings. He had proved that “ rebel- 
lion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubborn- 
ness as idolatry,” but in a change of heart and 
life, that ‘* wisdom’s ways are ways of pleas- 
antness and all her paths are peace.” He 
had been carried along by the current of ini- 
quity and corruption, but through unmerited | 
mercy was thoroughly awakened to his dread- 
ful condition, and by the wonder-working 
power of Divine Grace, to which he gave up, 
he experienced deep repentance, and deliver- 
ance from the fetters of sin, and finally, 
through the washing of regeneration, was 
created anew in Christ Jesus, and brought | 
into the liberty of the sons of God. He was 
a man of talents, and entrusted with an extra- 
ordinary gift in the ministry, and was not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ or the simple, | 
humble path it leads into, 





“To Josern Baker, Jr. 


“A degree of anxious concern for thee in- 
duces me thus to address thee; and from the| 
warmth of an affectionate heart, to open some- 
thing for thy consideration, to which thy tem-_| 
poral and eternal welfare require thy attention. | 
Notwithstanding many of our youth, and thy- | 
self among others, have despised the simplicity | 
of a plain appearance like Friends, yet | am | 
satisfied from the neglect of that distinction | 
being maintained, they and thou have been 
laid open to the seducements of that destroy- 
ing enemy, who hath great power over the 
inhabitants of the earth, and then have leaned 
to an earthly spirit. Thou hast fatally found 
the truth of this remark, If thou hadst appear- 
ed like a religious, sober Friend, those com- 
panions who have exceedingly wounded thee, 
durst not have attempted to frequent thy com- | 
pany. ‘Thou seest H. F.; his conduct and | 
appearance are consistent and sober; none of | 
those wicked young men dare approach him, 
such is the dignity of religion, aud its superi-| 
ority over vice and folly, [I mention him, not| 
from any partial regard for him as my kins- 
man, but as a person | have had frequent op- 
portunities to remark, ‘Thou knowest the 
esteem he has justly obtained, his usefulness 
in his father’s family, and that he is more 
justly honoured than [ think any young man 
in town, I mention him, not to upbraid thee, 
but to instruct thee; his manners are virtuous, 
his mind serene and peaceful; the contrary 
thy own experience will tell thee, hath been 
thy lot, and it results from a conduct opposite 
to his; nevertheless 1 am persuaded the re- 
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|mess, but above all, be diligent in making | 


THE FRIEND. 


gard of Divine Providence is not totally with- 
drawn from thee; His mercy is extended to 
recover thee, as from the gates of hell, and 
pluck thee as a brand out of the fire. My 
concern for thee, the kind reception thou hast 
met with at ———, and the disposition of the 
worthy Friends there in receiving thee, are to 
me proofs of the interposition of a providential 
hand stretched out to save; and these things 
ought to be humbly marvellous in thy eyes, 
and induce thee to walk answerably to the 
favours received, I earnestly wish thee to 
abstain from any company that may be im- 
proper ; thy resolutions are weak ; the poison 
of evil company very ruinous; if thou hast no 
other inducement to alter thy dress, | beseech 
thee to do it, to keep the distinction our princi- 
ples lead to, and to separate thee from fools 
and fops; at the same time that, by a prudent 
distinction in thy appearance, thou scatterest 
away those that are the bane of youth, thou 
wilt engage the attention of those whose com- 
pany will be profitable and honourable to 
thee. 

“Thus, my friend, my heart longs for thee 
and for thy help, that thou mayst improve the 
present providential allotment to the best pur- 


| pose, that it may be of lasting benefit to thee. 
'It will be good for thee to bear the yoke in 


thy youth; if thy mind be rightly subjected to 
it, thou mayst have cause to say, It was good 
for me that I was troubled. 1 beseech thee 


| often to read the Holy Scriptures ; remember 


the prodigal son, and imitate his penitent ex- 
ample, and the same gracious reception from 
the everlasting Father will be thy portion. 
With what joy would thy anxious parent, thy 
affectionate sister, view thee reformed, steady 
and prudent; but if, (which God forbid) thou 
shouldest slight this providential opportunity 
of retrieving thyself, and relapse into those 
things which have hitherto ministered much to 
thy hurt, and if continued in, must effect thy 
total ruin, how shall I meet those Friends to 
whose care I have been instrnmental in com- 
mitting thee? And what will be the sentence 
from despised mercy? I am shocked at the 
mere supposition; but what must be the sul-| 
fering of such a state? Dear Joseph, what 
shall I say? what can I[ say that will tend to 
thy help, but earnestly press thee to seek Him | 
who is mighty to save, and to whom Jonah| 
cried out of the belly of hell! Cherish every 
impression of good; place thyselt frequently | 
belore that tremendous bar, to which thou art | 
hastening, and bring every thought and action 
to judgment ; be diligent and faithful in busi- 


provision for thy poor soul, 
Farewell, 
Ss. BY” 


For “The Friend.” 
THE TASK. 
A task I have, but ah unlike 
The poet’s task who sat 
Upon a sofa, fed his hares, 
Ur fondled with the cat. 





A task Herculean, and yet one 
L love with all its cares; 

A mother’s duties, housewife’s toils, 
This appellation bears. 


= SS 


A mother’s duties—few alas! 
There be who seem to feel 

Their daily need to seek in prayer, 
Their own—their children’s weal. 


As delegated shepherds they, 
As stewards duty bound, 

Not only their own hearts to guard, 
But all the camp around. 


As wife, by solemn contract bound 
To faithfulness and love ; 

What heart but raiseth not the ery, 
“Who shall suflicient prove ?” 


Qh, might we but clean handed be, 
When inquest shall be made— 

“Where are the lambs, those precious lambs, 
For which my ransom paid?” 


Those precious lambs, oh have we strove, 
Unceasingly to lead 

Their erring footsteps to the fold? 
Their hungry souls to feed? 


If thus, the answer of Well done, 
Will all our toil repay, 

And be an anchor to the soul, 
Though they may widely stray. 


——=_—>—— 
For “The Friend.” 
tETHSEMANE. 
BY IDA IRVINE, 


Gethsemane! the Lamb betrayed 
Has knelt beneath thy olive shade ; 
The anguish of his mighty prayer 
Was poured upon thy midnight air. 


The while the weak disciples slept, 
His fearful watch alone he kept; 
Alone he wrestled, suffered, prayed, 
Whose word the seraphim obeyed. 


Oh, weak of heart, and dim of faith ! 
“Could ye not watch one hour?” He saith, 
Whose life had been one vigil long 

To save mankind from sin and wrong. 


Again he prayed, the Holy One! 

“ Father, thy will, not mine, be done!” 
While looking down, the starry night 
Stood silent ’midst her train of light. 


Oh Saviour! suffering long and meek; 
Look down upon thy children weak: 
sy that dread hour of midnight prayer, 
Save us from sorrow, from despair. 


We see before, the narrow way, 
The cross, the burden of the day, 
Afar the solemn river's brink ; 
What marvel if our spirits shrink ! 


Thou, who hast trod that way before, 
Oh lead us to the heavenly shore ; 

So guide us on that thorny road 
That we may reach Thy blest abode. 
And faltering not for doubt or sin 
Press firmly on the goal to win; 

And when we see our closing sun, 
Say calmly still, “Thy will be doue.” 
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For “* The 


The Crowning Blessing. 


Friend.” 


Many blessings may be possessed, yet if 
humility is deficient, that which alone can 
sweeten them, render them safe and unfold 
them to our real enjoyment, is still wanting, 
Man may acquire every desirable thing upon 
which his heart is fixed, or that wealth or 
talent can confer, without his happiness being 
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promoted ; for if he is not particularly guard- 
ed, he is liable to a buoyancy attendant, ‘which 
is apt to raise the mind from the place of true | 
safety and prosperity. Humility should ever 
be sought after, as the great, the crowning | 
blessing, under a continual consciousness, that 
as men, it is as much out of our reach, as 
any other quality, and can only be possessed 
as the great and merciful Preserver of his 
people sees fit to bestow it. But this, and 
every other favour, is granted to that indivi- 
dual whose principal concern is to serve his 
Creator faithfully, with living and acceptable 
sacrifice. 


To be exalted by wealth or influence, im- | 
plies a sad laxity in principle, or weakness of 


mind ; and though many may possess conspi- 
cuous talents, which employed in true lowli- 
ness, would make them honourable, yet from 
being unwary, self-consequence too frequently 
makes its appearance, when superior talents 
are very liable to be thwarted in their design 


for usefulness ; and from a blinded misapplica- | 


tion of them only contribute to make their 
possessor odious and cumbersome to socicty ; 
at the same time that many obscure individu. | 
als having less imposing abilities, and yet 
faithfully employi ing the moderate powers with 
which a beneficent Creator has endowed them, 
are truly honourable and useful, 

Humility is alike essential for the wealthy 
and the indigent, the prominent and the ob- 
scure, and in every situation in life, is an em- 
bellishment to the character. This quality is 
so desirable, that it is frequently imitated by 
those who are not in a situation to enjoy it, in 
its undissembled appearance, with its invigo- 
rating and preserving effects upon the mind, 


and its happy and limiting restraints upon the | 


deportment and conversation. Nothing but 


the genuine properties of this excellent virtue 


can truly recommend it, or render it amiable ; 


the counterfeit must be ever dull, and defective 
Committee of Correspondence. | 


in that beauty and brightness which the rea- 
lity always emits in the sight of every be- 
holder that can duly appreciate its worth, 
‘True humility cannot be assumed and put | 
on at will; and the Christian alone can sce 


that it is one of the choicest gifts or prepara- 
tions of mind conferred by the great Dispenser | 


of all our sure mercies: for “the meek will He 
vuide in judgment, and the meek will He teach 
his way,” 
ject One to another, and bee tlothed with humi- 
lity: for God resisteth the proud, and giveth 
«race to the humble.” 

As the fertile valley differs from the barren 
mountain, possessing 
verdure, and every! thin: ¥ that can gladden the 
thus making lie 
widely does the humble 


Lily 


a fruitful soil, a fresh 
heart, or please the senses, 
aereeable 5 even so 
nund difler from o 

sown conceit, ina 
its Maker, and which has been untamed by 


state ol 
: benign spirit of the holy Redeemer, 
ting immediately upon the heart and the affec- 
tions. Every favour not received in humility, 


seems to staud as a tree on a desert, with its 


sreenness parched and withered, and proves | 


worse than a blank in our enjoyment; it often 
furnishes thorns for our flesh, instead of being 
fruitful in comfort and happiness, as it other- 


and Peter said, * All of you be sub. | 


ie exalted in the dearth of 
alienation from | 


operas i. 


| wise might be, were it received in a profitable 
state of ‘mind ; since it tends to foster pride, 
which never fie either to obscure or shut out 
| {rom the view that course, which it is our best, 
our vital interest to pursue. ‘ Who shall as- 
|cend into the hill of the Lord? and who shall 
|stand in His holy place? He that hath clean 
| hands and a pure heart: who hath not lifted 
up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. 
He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, 
and righteousness from the God of his salva- 
tion.” (Ps, xxvi, 3—5.) 
State of New York. 
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Cirenlar of the Bible Association of Friends in 
America. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the annual Queries to be answered previous 
ito the general meeting of the Association in 

the Fourth month, the Corresponding Com- 
/mittee would press upon Friends who have 
been engaged in the distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures, the importance of furnishing full 
and accurate answers to a// the Queries, and 
of forwarding their Reports seasonably to the 
Depository. 

| _ It may be recollected that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the board are guided in 
| deciding what number of Bibles 
ments shall be sent to each, by the information 
given in its Report. Hence those Auxiliaries 
that do not report in time, are liable to be left 
out in the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and for- 
warded ; and that their receipt should always 
be promptly acknowledged. 

Address John Richardson, No. 50 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

Tuomas Kimper, 
CuarLes YARNALL, 
Samvuet Bertte, Jr. 





| Philada., Second mo. 12th, 1853. 


QUERIES. 


1. What number of families or individuals have | 


been gratuitously furnished with the Holy 

by the Auxiliary during the past year? 
2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have 

been sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 


Scriptures 


3. How many members, male and female, are 
there belonging to the Auxiliary ? 
t. What number of families of Friends reside 


Within its limits? 

d. Are there any families of Friends within your 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy 
tures in good clear type, and on fair paper; if s 
how many? 

6. How many mendbers of our 
reading the Bible, do not own 
lioly Scriptures? 

i. How many Bibles and Testaments may proba- 
disposed of by sale within your limits ? 

} 8. Is the income of the Auxiliary suflicieut to sup- 

ply those within its limits who are fur- 

jm ished with the Holy Scriptures? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would 

sary tor the Bible Association to furnish 
to enable the Auxiliary to supply each 


Socic ty, 
such 


capable of 
a copy of the 


bly be 


not duly 


| it be nex 
ori ituitous nn 
family ? 

10. What number would be 
furnish each member of our reli 


| 
F 
required in order to 
capa- 


vLOUsS Sociely, 


ble of reading, who is destitute of a copy, and 
unable to purchase it? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now 
on hand? 


and Testa- | 


Serip- | 
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For ‘* The Friend." 
Address of Edward Everett. 


We have always felt some fears respecting 
the Colonization Society, lest it might use its 
influence to force or improperly to urge the 
free coloured population to emigrate to Africa, 
This would be a great w rong, “but we are not 
aware that it has been done. There have 
many instances occurred, and many are fre. 
quently occurring, where the poor slave is 
obliged to choose between leaving his native 
country or remaining in his bonds; for this 
oppression the master must be held responsi- 
ble, and it is perhaps well that in such cases 


| there is a Society able and willing to under- 


take the labour and expense of transporting 
the helpless men and women from the scene 
of their wretched captivity to the home of their 
forefathers, Many of our free coloured people 
are now looking towards emigrating to Africa 
with the hope of being able to establish in it a 
home of comfort, freedom and equality, and 
to such as these, the facilities of shipping, 
offered by the Colonization Society, must be 
a decided advantage. We are looking with 
great interest towards the Republic of Liberia, 
and fully believe that it will ere long exercise 
a great influence for good, not only in Africa, 
but on the population of this country, both 
white and black. So long then as this Socie- 
ty confines its operations to promoting the 
intercourse between the United States and 
Africa, and assisting the transportation of 
those who desire to go there, or who cannot 
escape the miseries of slavery except by expa- 
triation, we shall be glad to see it prosper. 
We have read with much interest the Ad- 
dress of Edward Everett, at the late Anniver- 
sary Meeting of the Colonization Society, held 
in Washington, and we propose to make copi- 
ous extracts from it for our columns, A great 
many silly things and infidel sentiments have 
been thrown before the public of late, about the 
assumed difference of races in men; and the 
physical and mental organization of the negro 
have been spoken of as so decidedly inferior 


to those of the white, as to afford ample proof 


of their not springing from the same original 
It will be seen that E. Everett holds 
very different sentiments. 


‘“‘The settlement of Liberia, on the coast 
of Africa, under the auspices of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, was founded on a political and 
moral necessity. As the measures adopted 
for the suppression of the African slave trade 


‘| led to the capture of slave ships, it was neces- 
| sary that provision should be made for restor- 


ing the captured Africans to their native 
country. ‘l’o return each to the village where 
he was born was impossible. Collected as 
they are from every portion of the interior, 
and often brought down to the coast from vast 
distances, all thought of restoring them, at 
least immediately, to their several homes was 
out of the question, ‘l’o place them down at 
any of the usual resorts on the coast of Alrica, 
would be to throw them back at once into the 
power of the native chiefs, who are the chief 
agents for carrying on the foreign trade, A 
sctilement on some point of the coast, protected 
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Oe nner. 
by the influence and the name of a powerful part of real friendship to go among them and|to the southern bounds of Liberia. It is ne- 
civilized State, seemed, therefore, an indispen- tell them they were the victims of cruel laws | cessary only to look at the map to see what 
sable condition of all measures for repressing and still more cruel prejudices; to bid them | an important extent of country has been res- 
the foreign slave trade, on account of the ne-, remember that they were born in England— cued in this way from the direst scourge which 
cessity of furnishing an immediate asylum to|that they had as good a right to live there as| ever afflicted humanity. ‘The last of the an- 
the victims that might be rescued from its their oppressors ; to exhort them to stand upon | cient slave marts, Gallinas, has been lately 
grasp, where they might be received, and| their rights, and if need be to bleed for them ;to| purchased and brought within the limits of 
sheltered, and civilized, and gradually per-|depict the western continent and their proba-| Liberia. Along a line of coast not less ex- 
haps find their way into the interior to their | ble fortunes in it in the darkest colours? . But | tensive than that from Maine to Georgia, from 
native tribes, |this is the precise counterpart of the language|every bay and within the shelter of every 
‘Allied to this object of the colony was|continually addressed to the free coloured po-| headland of which this traffic was carried on 
one still more important, because applicable pulation of the United States by those who| within the memory of man, the slave trade 
to a much larger number of persons ; and that claim to be their peculiar friends. | has been wholly rooted out.” 

was to afford a home in Africa to such free} ‘Or to take a case if possible more nearly | 
men of colour in this country as were desirous | parallel, that of the suffering Irish, Scotch, | 
* . . . ° Pe ~ 7 “ T > i g £ . - . wv. . . 
of emigrating to the native land of their fa-'French, Swiss, Germans, Norwegians, and Remarkable Peculiarity of Vision.—Sir 
thers. ‘This object at first approved itself others, who to the number of hundreds of Sinndd Miwetee, ab ‘Ge tems cotetinn af the 
ae ‘ ster, » late g : 

almost unanimously, at the South and at the thousands annually are emigrating to the) pois, Association at Belfast, in England, 
North, to the white and the coloured race, United States. Would it be deemed an act of| |) scount of * Visi rial a Retina.” 
Jealousies by degrees crept in—prejudices (so friendship, or rather refined cruelty, or at _ ens amet Se ee eee 
I 3 se didesks ikea picts, ‘ll P 1 th shel lenet of Ps “ aialie kindn ‘ "ys at? which he stated that in the course of last 
c » — > ao Ss < v 28S { c . 

Neeser them) 2 OF most mistaken Ainaness, to go among | summer, he met a person, who had a peculi- 
Colonization Society and its colony have be- the suffering population of these several coun-| |. 6 visi ? a vere wemmiaiiiie bed eas 
intensely unpopular with a considerable tries, whose thoughts are turned toward Ame- | 2'UY 0! Vision Of a very Femarkable Kind, ang 

peril 5 es F ce ah ; one of which he believed there was no other 
part of those whose interest was one of the rica as a land of refuge and plenty, anden-| (ole ‘This persc by a fall fr ; 
leading objects of the formation of the Society; deavour to dissuade them from removal;\\ oe ny Porsons OY Blatt from a 
} 8 One d : lati ys a Alien Se thial ind AED aetaieal horse, received such a severe blow on his 

>i 5 ‘ { $ u u 5 S ) 2 e 
_— our {ree coloured population. a SS a ee a fon heed thet he wee entirely deprived of the 
** Now, sir, I do not intend to discuss thea bitter nationality ; urging them to stay and 


(To becontinued.) 


a 


: ; b eres , oa sight of one eye, and, to a great extent, of 
ground of these jealousies, nor to inquire into starve, rather than find employment, position, ; 


that of the other. Neither of the eyes had 
suffered the slightest local injury from the 
| blow; and therefore the total blindness of one 


the policy of the laws of some States, and the and prosperity for themselves and children on 
condition of public opinion, often more power- this side of the Atlantic. 
r ¢ i are. whi ak .| ‘“ s . rerv 1 ie : : 
ful than law, - others, which make the con ! But I Gees pase = another we? mmport eye, and the partial loss of the other, arose 
dition of the free coloured man in all parts of ant object of the Colonization Society in| 30, the insensibility of the retina, caused by 
the count » of inferiority and hardship, | establishing the colony of Liberia, and that is,|))o yc ne he ee 
In es on h mean aa ms ote Laie flectual y eu rd ‘ aa the disorganization of the part of the brain 
> e > tectu: ypress » elayv ee > : : apg: 
h order to meet the ouections to the Society, we ” “ ee hi “9 he oo race’;more immediately connected with the origin 
that it recognizes and co-operates with these) throughout its extent and within the sphere of| oF ihe optic nerves. ‘The degree of vision 
oppressive laws, and a still more oppressive | its influence. | which remained in one eye was such as to 
public opinion, I will admit such to be the} “It is now about seventy years since the) ,, chile this ease ee Say See 
the lesislati d tl bli ve of Chslatend fads caine bh enable this person to recognize any friend at 
tharacte > > ) ” : ste »xcite 7 e — 
— of the egisiation and the public —— oe ree ores — ed to activity by), very considerable distance ; but if very near, 
sentiment of the country, in reference to the philanthropic associations and benevolent in-|},, eguld not recoonize a enntt datliaatin-ens 
free coloured population, But does this fur- | dividuals, in Europe and America, began their quaintance, as he “could see oaly the eve or 
nish any valid, practical argument against warfare upon this cruel traffic. The Ameri-| 1). mouth of his friend, and he was not able 
° ° @ 2 . 7 . . ‘ e 4 “ L “ i 

colonization? Does the fact that the free can colonies, before their independence, passed to obtain, from the duration of the impression 
coloured man is unjustly treated in this coun- laws for its abolition, which were unitormly | o¢ jioht. and the rapid transference of his eye 

. : : w 7 1" . # ? v Te ‘ s eye 
try—that he is oppressively excluded from all negatived by the Crown. The revolutionary | fom one feature to another, such a combina- 
the eligible careers of life in the United States Congress, in the newt your = existences! tion of the separate impressions as to give the 
—furnish any argument why he should not denounced the traffic, and the Constitution of likeness which they composed 5 
resort to the region where his fathers were the United States appointed a date for its pros- , 
born—to a climate more congenial with the pective abolition, ‘This example has been) 

“ “ . . . a a. as Te a "VW = 
African constitution—a soil more generally successively followed by other States. Che) aterial for Building Houses—TVhe Sci- 


fertile, and one which, it is every day becom. | trade is now forbidden by the laws of every | eulilic American, in an article on the cost of 


ing more probable, is rich in deposites of Christian and several of the Mahomedan materials lor building houses, says that a house 
gold? Powers of Europe and Asia. It still exists, near Fishkill has been constructed, the walls 
«“ For myself, | must own that this state of however, to a frightful extent; and the more of which are of prepared gravel, Walls two 
legislation and public opinion seem to me active the means used to suppress it, by block- hundred and filty-six feet in circumlerence, 
strong considerations in favour of emigration, | ades and cruisers, the greater the cruelty in- and eleven feet four inches high, cost 379 to 
I cannot reconcile with real kindness towards cident to its practice, by crowding the slave put up, and this amounts to as many feet as 
our free coloured population the attempts ships with a greater number of victims. are embraced in a house 45 feet long, 25 feet 
which have been made, and with considerable| ‘Such being the case, many of those in Wide, and 21 feet high—two stories and a 
success, to prevent their emigrating from this England who had taken the greatest interest half. ‘The materials of which the walls are 
country, where their position is one of hard- in the suppression of the traffic, have serious- made are a compound of eight bushels of 
ship and disability, to a country which pro- ly proposed to abandon the system of block- slacked lime, sixteen bushels of sand, and 
mises them every imaginable advantage. |ades and cruisers, and resort to other expedi-| about sixty bushels of fine and coarse gravel. 
*“ What sort of a kindness would it have ents; and of these unquestionably none can| This wall has stood summer heat and winter 
been toward the persecuted Puritans who in be compared for efficiency with the settlement frosts, and is getting harder and better every 
1608 composed the little flock which after-|of the coast. Wherever a colony is founded | day. When stone, wood, and brick are high, 
wards became the pilgrim church at Leyden, by England, France, or America, the traffic is | this is considered a very economical material, 
to endeavour to persuade them at all hazards broken up, not merely for that extent of coast, especially for the construction of cottages 
not to leave England? Or what motive of but for the whole interior region which finds around the neighbourhood of a large city. 
real, enlightened kindness could have prompt- an outlet through it. In this way the traffic | Te nan 
ed a similar attempt in reference to Governor has been wholly suppresed for an extent of at} “ If Christians lived nearer to God, they 
Winthrop’s much larger and more important least one thousand miles from the northern would | have no dilliculty in loving one an- 
company in 1630? Would it have been the extremity of the jurisdiction of Sierra Leone | other. 
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School Law.—A law in Massachusetts | not conveniently apply for them, may write 
makes absenteeism from school a crime, and | them out, taking care that each signer signs 


a truant child can be taken from the care of 
its natural protectors when its parents fail in 
their duty. Thecity authorities of Boston are 
taking the most vigorous and effective mea- 
sures to enforce the statute. 
———=>_ 
“There is not more error in false mirth 
than in unjust heaviness,” 
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SECOND MONTH 12, 1853. 





SLAVERY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The following Bill, proposing to legalize 
and re-establish the iniquitous system of sla- 
very in this Commonwealth, is now before the 


his name to two copies, one for each House. 
It is as follows, viz. : 


“To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


“The undersigned, citizens of Pennsylva- 
nia, earnestly but respectfully remonstrate 
against the passage of any law which will re- 
establish Slavery in this Commonwealth, by 
authorizing the holders of slaves to bring them 
into, or carry them through the State, or to 


time.” 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The steamships Canada and Atlantic have arrived 
from England during the week. 

ENGLAND.—Cotton at old prices. 
| declining. 


Breadstuffs 
Some alarm is manifested lest the new 


House of Representatives ; and as the measure | emperor of France should make a descent on the 


has been recommended by the Governor, 
there is reason to fear it may be enacted into 
a law, unless the voice of our citizens is 


promptly raised against so disgraceful an 
Act. 


“An Act to carry out, in good faith, the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States, and to 
encourage and promote friendly and fraternal 
feelings among the citizens of the Republic. 

“In view of the great and multiplied blessings 
which have flowed to us under our federal Consti- 


English coast. 
| During the last two months it has rained in Eng- 
| land with little intermission. Now there is a pros- 





farmers to prepare for spring cropping. 

FRANCE.—The emperor has announced his in- 
| tended marriage with Eugenie, a daughter of a Span- 
ish Count Montijo. It was not well received at 
Paris. Many ships of war are now being built in 
the French navy-yards. 

The recent floods on the streams in France have 
been very destructive to property. 

GENOA.—Daniel Mazzenghi, a surgeon by pro- 


retain them here as slaves for any period of| 


pect of a change of weather, which will allow the | 


| 


every day, except First-day, for the delivery 
of soup to the poor, and bread twice in the 
week, 

The demand being large, and the funds of 
the society low, donations in money, flour, 
meat, or vegetables, will be gratefully received 
at the house, or by Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 
South Fourth street; or Thomas Evans, No. 
180 Arch street. 


NOTICE. 

The members of the Auxiliary Bible Asso- 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, will please take notice that the annu- 
al meeting of the Auxiliary is to be held at 
the committee-room, Arch street mecting- 
house, on Second-day, the 14th of Second 
month, 1853, at 74 o’clock, p. m. 

Friends interested in the distribution of the 
Holy Scriptures are also invited to attend. 


Tueoruitus E, Beestry, Sec’ry. 








FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
| Committee on Admissions.—Samucl Bettle, 
Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street ; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 179 South Fifth street, and 
No. 227 North Front street ; Horatio C. Wood, 
|No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut 


stution; and with a sincere and ardent desire to | fession, has been condemned to imprisonment for street; William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth 
cherish and maintain it, in its letter and spirit, and| three years, for preaching against Popery, and in 


in all its parts ; and to recognize and cultivate those | 
friendly and fraternal feelings and courtesies, which | 
should ever pervade and actuate the citizens of all 
our sister States: Therefore 

“Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, in General Assembly met, and it is hereby | 
enacted by the authority of the same, That from 
and after the passage of this act, it shall and may | 
be lawful for any person, being a citizen of any of 
the States of this Union, in which the institution of 
domestic slavery is recognized by law; and also 
being the owner of a slave, or slaves, and being 
emigrating to another of the States of this Union, in 
which the said institution of domestic slavery also 
exists, to pass with such slave or slaves, through this 
State, towards his ultimate destination; and such 
transit, including all necessary and unavoidable de- 
tention and delays, shall in no case, entitle such 
slave or slaves to freedom: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of this section shall, in no case, be taken to 
apply to slave dealers, but only to bona fide owners , 
and emigrants, as aforesaid. 

“Sect. 2. That it shall be lawful for citizens of 
any of the other States of this Union, visiting in this 
State, for business or pleasure, and remaining in 
the same for any period not exceeding six months, 
to bring and retain with them such domestics as 
they may deem suitable for their convenience and 
comfort, and such as they might lawfully hold to 
service in their own States. 

“Sect. 3. That so much of any law or laws as 
may be incompatible with the provisions of this act, 
be, and the same are hereby repealed.” 


A short Remonstrance against the passage 
of this bill has been prepared, and printed, 
and it is very desirable that Friends in the} 
different neighbourhoods in Pennsylvania will 
exert themselves to procure signatures, and 
forward them to some suitable member of the 
Legislature. Printed copies of the Remon- 
strance may be obtained at Friends’ bookstore, | 
No. 84 Mulberry street; and those who can- 


praise of Protestantism. A project of a steamship 
communication between Genoa and New York is 
entertained at the former city. 

CHINA.—The export of silk from China last year, 
is reported as less by 21,000 bales than in the pre- 
vious year. 

AUSTRALIA.—A scarcity of breadstuffs is appre- 
hended. 

UNITED STATES.—tThe fishing business of the 
United States is a very heavy one. 
employed in the mackerel fishery in 1851, was 
50,539. Massachusetts takes the lead in this fishe- 
ry, having had 39,416 tons engaged in it. Last 
year 239,242 barrels of mackerel were inspected in 
the Bay State alone. The amount of coffee con- 
sumed in the United States, in 1852, is estimated at 
204,991,595 pounds. 

Maryland.—A bill is before the Maryland Legisla- 
ture, for the erection of a bridge over the Susque- 
hanna at Havre de Grace; and one for the opening 
of a ship canal from the Delaware River to Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

Ohio.—The fare from Philadelphia to Cincinnati 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the steamboat 
from Pittsburg, has been reduced to eleven dollars. 

New York.—The tolls on flour and wheat on the 
New York Canal, was about $1,000,000. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION, 


A well-qualified female teacher is wanted, 
to take charge of the School for Indian Chil- 
dren, under the care of Friends, at Tunessas- 
sah, Cattaraugus county, New York. Appli- 
cation may be made to Joseph Elkinton, No, 
377 South Second street; or Thomas Evans, 
No, 180 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 





SOUP FOR THE POOR. 
The Southern Soup-House, situated No. 
16 Green’s Court, between Spruce and Pine 


and Fourth and Fifth streets, is now open 


The tonnage 


street, and No. 49 South Wharves; Town- 
send Sharpless, No. 187 Arch street, and No, 
| 32 South Second street ; John M. Whitall, No. 
| 161 Filbert street, and No. 138 Race street. 
Visiting Managers for the Month.—Wi\- 

‘liam Thomas, No, 242 N. Fifth street. 
\George R. Smith, No. 487 Arch street. 
George G. Williams, No. 244 N, Fifth street. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. 
Worthington, M. D. 

Steward,—SJohn Wistar. 

Matron.—Margarct N. Wistar. 





WANTED 

A young man to assist in Friends’ Book- 
store. One who writes a good hand will be 
preferred, Inquire at No. 84 Mulberry street. 

First month, 1853. 
| ae 
| 
| Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, in Fall River, 
Mass., the 3lst of First month, 1853, Herperr A. 
SKinNER, to Sarau, daughter of Miller Chace, all of 
| this place. 
| pessimism 

Diep, on the 15th ultimo, in the 86th year of her 
age, Racnet Care, (relict of Jesse Care,) a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
for the Northern District.—This aged Friend was an 
| example of patience in suffering ; contented cheerful- 
' ness, and Christian resignation marked her character 
| amid the varied trials dispensed to her. She ap- 
| peared to be as one waiting for the coming of her 
Lord, expressing her “willingness to depart,’ when 
it should please Him to take her. Through his re- 
| deeming love and mercy, we humbly trust, her spirit 
has been permitted to enter into one of those blessed 
| mansions He went before to prepare. 


| 
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